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Quincy Adams Ward has already created some works which illus- 
trate his capacity and his power. He has shown himself to be an 
artist of an inventive and creative ability, independent of the mere 
fiction of feeling which is held to be a gospel by the St. Gaudens 
school. If Mr. Ward had modelled the weather-cock on the 
Madison Square Garden, you can take my word for it that he 
would have made it neither a bad copy of the Giralda of Seville, 
nor a mangled model of a living figure. I understand that Mr. 
St. Gaudens himself expresses regret at the general result of the 
figure. He says he was compelled to model it without a proper 
allowance for the height at which it was to be placed. Any one 
who knows what real sculpture is, who has seen the works of 
Carpeaux, of Mercie, of Falguiere, of Aime Millet, and other 
masters of the marble and the bronze, can afford to receive Mr. 
St. Gaudens's explanation with a smile of charity. 

Mr. August Franzen is a European artist who, a year or so ago, 
settled in New York. His work attracted attention immediately 
it was shown. He painted landscape and the figure with equal 
facility, and in the feeling of the open-air school, whose votaries 
seek their subjects out of doors, and concentrate their efforts 
upon the reproduction of air and light and weather. Since his 
arrival in America he has made a diligent study of native subjects, 
the result of which was shown last week by the exhibition of his 
summer's work, in his studio at 146 West 55th street. It is satis- 
factory to record that his exhibition met with a cordial reception, 
and that our amateurs have extended, to his sincere and original 
merit, the recognition it deserves. / 

* * * 

Probably in the absence of the police — or at any rate without 
visible interference from the law it violated — the most unsavory of 
our downtown auction rooms last week sold what it was pleased 
to t.erm a " superb collection of highly important modern oil 
paintings by the greatest artists." All the great names were re- 
presented in the catalogue. The manner of their representation 
in most cases would have astonished the artists themselves. Such 
a grisly and doleful average lot of rubbish it would be difficult to 
imagine. The wonder to me is where such stuff comes from : and 
another wonder is that there are people foolish enough to make 

such a sale profitable. 

* * * 

Subscribers "to The Collector will perform a grateful office 
to this paper by notifying me of the renewal of their subscriptions 
as speedily as possible after expiration. In-order to keep the 
mailing of the paper in good form, the subscription. books have to 
be completely revised with the commencement of each volume. 
This involves the transfer of a great number of names from the 
old to the new books, and all delay in this work complicates the 
labor of posting the paper. Subscribers and correspondents gen- 
erally will do well to address all communications to The Col- 
lector personally and by name to the editor. 
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THE RELICS OF WASHINGTON 



The Absurd Affectationists 



Studio, 108 West 23d Street, Oct. 7, 1891. 
To the Editor of The Collector. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to express approval of your very just estima- 
tion of the Affectationists, as the alleged Impressionists of the day 
should be called. I am not yet fifty, but have lived long enough to have 
seen several one-sided mannerisms — yea, veritable " side-shows " of 
art — .wVte-tracked. For example, take the affectation of (post-Raphael) 
Pre-Raphaelitism ; the exaggerated sky-reflections of the once-fashion- 
able New Spanish School ; and of several other schools, each success- 
ively presenting examples for chromo-lithography and the multitudi- 
nous phases of automatic reproduction; to say nothing of the Realist, 
so-called, who proved rather to be a cool-blooded scientist in disguise, 
with knife in hand and ever eager to dissect both Art and Nature. 

The; apotheosis of mechanism in fine art has been achieved. Its ex- 
ponents have seen their day. Their glory is departing, but they inad- 
vertently (for which give them credit) tend to enhance the value of 
the greater productions, the creative works, of appropriately-termed, 
full-habited genius : as are the creation of Titian, Tintoretto, Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt, Constable, Gainsborough, Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
Everdingen, Michel, the Frenchmen of 1830, and of artists to-day, in 
any land, who are able to create works upon the same great and ever- 
lasting principles of art and the eternal truths of Nature. 

Respectfully, Charles H. Miller. 



Among new pictures at Mr Bleiman's galleries are to be noted a brilliant 
Madrazo, the figure of a Spanish coquette in gala attire, and a_ spirited 
Grolleron, an advance of French skirmishers over a plain covered with snow. 



TV/T UCH interest is taken among collectors of historical materials 
"*■ in the groups of Washington relics coming from the recent 
sales into the possession of private collectors in this city. The 
richest series from the distribution was acquired by W. F. Have- 
meyer. It contains, in connection with valuable letters and papers 
of different sorts, a numerous series of small cash-books, bearing 
. dates from 1784 to 1792, and showing a minutely complete system 
of entries. One series of these accounts is in house-books, with 
their unlimited suggestions. Another is in four farm-books, filled 
with meteorological records, items connected with the work of the 
men on the grass, and similar data. An element of.scientific value 
not often met with in contemporary records is thus contained in 
this series. The hand-writing of the Secretary, Bartholomew 
Dandridge, chiefly appears in the pages. A few of the books con- 
tain occasional entries by Washington. Some of the most highly 
valued of the Washington letters are in this collection. One of 
these is ranked second in value to the most costly letter ever sold. 
Several of the letters of Mrs. Washington are also a feature in this 
series. One of them was privately obtained subsequently to the 
Philadelphia sale. 

But Mr. Havemeyer is not a collector of Washingtoniana solely. 
He is an enthusiast in other fine autograph letters, as well. Two 
which have recently come into his possession are of especial in- 
terest and value, as showing some of the opinions current in the 
early days of America, when the boundaries of the voung republic 
were not so extensive as at the present day. One of the letters is 
by Thomas Jefferson, written from his home in Monticello while 
President of the United States, and is interesting because the 
Louisiana purchase forms the principal theme; it is, however, 
written by his secretary. The second letter is by Thomas Paine, 
and treats of the same subject, interspersed with several amusr 
ing phrases. The letter is a six-page folio, closely written, and 
one of the finest specimen of Paine's rare autograph letters in ex- 
istence. These two letters formed part of the Brackenridge cor- 
respondence, and were obtained at the recent sale in. Philadel- 
phia. The letters have been published in part in the New York 
Sun, for the benefit of students of early American history and 
autograph hunters, less fortunate than their owner. 

Another important division from the collection recently broken 
up, which comes to this city, is in the hands of William Evarts 
Benjamin, consisting of about thirty articles. The greater num- 
ber of these are in the form of letters, deeds, and other documents, 
with a few volumes of rare editions from the Washington library. 
The bust of Necker presented by Count d'Estaing to Washing- 
ton in 1790, which was secured with this group for $500, has been 
disposed of to a patriotic Philadelphia gentlemen, from whose 
hands it passes to the Pennsylvania Historical Society as a per- 
manent possession. The spy-glass used by Washington in recon- 
noitering at a distance, which was subsequently in service at Mount 
Vernon in days of peace, is shown in this series. Another much 
esteemed relic is the original india-ink drawing of the destruction 
of the Bastile, presented to General Washington by General Lafay- 
ette, with the key of the Bastile, which was given by Colonel 
John Augustine Washington to the Mount Vernon Association, 
and to which reference is made in the Marquis Lafayette's letter 
of presentation. This drawing, which was recently on exhibition 
at the National Museum in Washington, is enclosed in a gilt frame. 
At the bottom appears the inscription, " Cathala ArchQecle In- 
specteur de la Bastille, fait le 8 Aoust 1789." The top margin is 
inscribed in Lafayette's handwriting with the words: "From the 
Marquis Lafayette to Gen. Washington." A black and gilt border 
painted on the original glass over the picture formerly concealed 
this inscription. By the accident of the glass being broken this 
writing came to light, more strongly confirming a fact of history 
regarding which little doubt was entertained. Another glass re- 
places the broken one of which Mr. Benjamin retains the fragments. 
This prize at $450 he would not willingly have left to other com- 
petitors, although it is not the chief gem which he acquired from 
the sale. In historic importance no other relic of this division 
can be compared with the manuscript prayer-book of Washington, 
in a dozen leaves, of the dimensions of an ordinary pocket me- 
morandum, but without covers. The $1,250 which this brought at 
auction is not considered an excessive price. - 

Another series, held by Walter R. Benjamin, contains a copy of 
Washington's official report of the First Congress in 1774. a survey 
of Mount Vernon, the will of Lawrence Washington, the black 
velvet coat in which Washington was inaugurated for the second 
Presidential term, the bronze lions which surmounted the gate- 
posts at Mount Vernon, and other interesting pbjects. 
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